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Sarabrot, hungry, chilled to the bone by a biting wind and a hard frost.
There was no shelter and I lay down amidst a mass of Servian soldiers
whose peaked caps jabbed me as they turned their heads restlessly in
their sleep. But amidst all the soldiers and peasants one man excited
my admiration as he stood immaculate in a tall hat and frock coat, as
though he had just stepped out of the rue de Rivoli. He was a French
journalist on his way to the front.
Outside the station of Sarabrot there was, all night long, the tramp of
soldiers as battalion after battalion of Servian troops marched up to
entrain for the front.
Before dawn a troop train came in to Sarabrot and the soldiers were
packed into open trucks so tightly that they could not move. Their
bayonets made a quickset hedge above each truck. They were very
silent. There was no laughing or singing. I realised the grim reality of
all this business in the darkness. There was something rather horrible
in the sight of all those peasants being carried away like cattle to the
fighting lines. They were like dumb beasts going to the slaughter house.
It was a night of queer conversation. One man sloped up to me in
the dim light and said: "I guess you're an Englishman." I returned the
compliment and said: "You're an American." But I was wrong. He
was a Bulgarian born and bred, but had been in the United States, and
now had come back, in a thin flannel suit and a straw hat, from a main
street in the Middle West.
"I heard the call," he said, "and was ready to take my place in the
firing line. I shall be glad to give hell to the Turks."
The war spirit reigned in Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, which since the
eighties had grown from a Turkish village into a great city with many
good buildings. Outside the old white Mosque with its tall and slender
minaret, the one thing of beauty inherited from the Turks, there passed
all day sm^ll companies of soldiers heavily laden in their field kit, and
bands of Macedonian exiles who had volunteered for the war. Through
the street was the rumble of bullock wagons and forage carts, dragged
by buffaloes who stared at this activity with sullen eyes.
As in Belgrade there were more women than men in the town, and
they stood in the market place with children clinging to their skirts,
watching the guns go by. These brown-skinned, black-haired, liquid*
eyed women in their embroidered skirts, striped kirtles, white petticoats,
and red stockings, were amazingly picturesque.
With grave dignity priests of the Orthodox Church, wearing high
black caps and long black gowns, passed among the crowd of soldiers
and peasants, and now and then a young man ran across the street to
kiss the hand of one of these bearded priests and bend a knee before his
blessing.